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'*OUR INSTINCTS WERE RIGHT, THEY ARE WINNING.” 
ANTI-WAR ACTIVISTS VISIT INDOCHINESE IN PARIS 

LIBERATION News Ser^/ice 

PARIS (LNS) -- "I don't represent the people 
of the United States. I represent the President 
of the United States,” Davia Lambertson, speaking 
for the U.S. and Saigon delegations to the Pans 
Peace Talks told three American anti-war activists 
who came to talk to him the last week in July 

The three were part of a thirtee’i member del- 
egation that went to Pans on July 19 to meet with 
ail the delegations to the Pans talks -- the Cam- 
bodians, Laotians ; North and South Vietnamese, as 
well as the Americans. Only the U.S. delegation 
refused to meet with them, offering instead their 
press spokeman, who, according to Marty Feinrider, 
one of the three people Lambertscn agreed to speak 
to,. was incredibly rude 

Marty, who comas from Buffalo, N.y , told Lam- 
bertson that he had been a teacher for three years 
and during that time he found that the American 
government was alienating the people by refusing 
to take them seriously and to talk to them honest- 
ly Lambertson, Marty volunteered, was doing 
just that by refusing to give direct answers to 
their questions. 

"I don't care that you feel I'm being hostile,” 
Lambertson replied "I'm not going to cater to 
your whims. It's no use talking to you. I can't 
change your mind ” 

Lambertson offered such political observations 
as -- "The ousting of Thieu is political interven- 
tion" whereas "the maintenance of Thieu is not 
political intervention " He refused to answer 
questions about weaponry and bombing and claimed, 
no doubt quite honestly, that he is not affected 
by war crimes and in, fact he sleeps well at night. 

The anti-war delegation, which included many 
people working to organize demonstrations for the 
Miami Convention in August, was much more warmly 
received by the three other Pans delegations they 
visited. (The Laotians were not in Pans at the 
time and so did not have the opportunity to meet 
with them,) 

They exchanged information The Americans 
talked about the anti-war movement in the United 
States, the mood of the country, and McGovern. 

The Indochinese delegations talked about the bomb- 
ing, especially the bombing of the dikes in North 
Vietnam, the Pans talks, ard the urban opposition 
and current offensive Tn South Vietnam. 

The offensive, they stre.ssed, continues Its 
tactics change to suit the conditions, mainly 
weather, but it goes on They warn the Ameiican 
people not to be fooled by U S. claims that the 
war has entered a stage of "conventjonal warfare,” 
using tanks and large weapons, and that the Viet- 
namese are failing at it, It is not so 

The Liberation Foices plan to destroy ARVN , 
Vietnamization and Pacification, by driving the 
ARVN troops into cities, cutting cnem off from 
supplies and freeing the people in the countryside 
to initiate local rebellions This ±s in fact what 


has happened and is happening now. The cost -- 
in time and money -- of building up ARVN, the pac- 
ification programs, the detention camps, would be 
very great 

Their strategy, returning Americans explained, 
does not necessitate seizing and holding cities, 
which they realize would then be subject to U.S. 
bombing;, killing large concentrations of guerrillas 
and residents, and destroying the city as well. 

Their aims are less conventional that the govern- 
ment would have us believe, Their battlefield is 
political as well as military. 

Shari Randall, who is working full-time with 
the Miami Conventions Coalition, said that the Viet:- 
namese have few worries about supplies being cut 
off by the bombing of transportation lines. The 
DRV (North Vietnamese) delegation said that if the 
Ho Chi Minh Trail, which is some 30 miles wide at 
most, could withstand the heaviest bombings in hist- 
ory -- how could the U.S. expect to stop the flow 
of transportation throughout all of Vietnam? 

The American delegation was asked to bring 
home to the anti-war movement the seriousness of the 
current bombing of the dikes, and the death and 
destruction it means for Vietnam. The Union of 
Vietnamese Residents in Paris also urged the impor- 
tance of movement support for the anti-war Vietnam- 
ese in the United States. 

The week spent in Paris brought few surprises 
for the American delegation -- "our instincts were 
right,” MArty said, "they are winning." They 
found that the Vietnamese stressed the same things 
that are being stressed for the Miami demonstra- 
tions -- Confront and Expose Nixon. 

The surprise in store for the activists came 
when they found that they were being followed around 
Paris by a Saigon agent, and later at Kennedy air- 
port in New York, where three o'f them were searched, 
photographed and had materials confiscated -- not 
by Customs, but by Justice Department agents. 
Usually, groups going to meet with the Paris del- 
egations are not dealt with so conscientiously. 

But apparently the thirteen people on the trip 
weren't the only ones who thought this visit was 
important „ 

-30- 

MID-AUTUMN FESTIVAL 

The mid-autumn moon is round tike a mirror 
And shines on the whole earth its silver rays. 

You who enjoy mid-autumn in the midst of your fam- 
ilies. 

Remember those in prison^ who drink the dregs of 
misery . 

In jail we also celebrate the mid-autumn festival. 
For us the autumn moon and wind bear a flavor of 
sadness, 

being deprived of freedom to enjoy the autumn moon^ 
My heart wanders after her on her course across the 
sky, 

— from the Prison Diary of Ho Chi Minh 
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A BOOK REVIEW: 

MALE CHAUVINISM INSIDE TiiE GAY WORLD 
by Allen Young 
LIBERATION News Service 

Tlie Gay Mystique : The Myth and Reality of Male 

Homosexuality , by Peter F.isber, Stein 5 Day, 

1972, 258 pp , $7 95 hardcover 

Tl ie G a y Insi der: A Hunter ^s Guide to New York and 
a Tliesaurus of Phallic Lore , by John Francis 
Hunter, Traveller’s Companion, Inc., affiliated 
with Olympia Press, 1971^ 300 pp , $2.95 paper. 

At the recent Gay Pride Week maj;ch In San 
Francisco, a lesbian named fJhris from San Jo«e was 
carrying an "unauthori zed” sign reading "Off Pri ck 
Power.” Several gay men in positions of "authority" 
at the march used their own physical force, as 
well as inviting the intervention of the police, in 
order to put a stop to Chris's political message. 

Her message could not have been more apropos 
nor more well-placed. Tliis incident in San Francisco-- 
at a gay pride march speciiicalJy defined by its 
organizers as ”non-political”--outlined in bold 
terms what is one of the most serious divisions in 
the gay liberation movement 

The division, basically, is between those 
(primarily men) who seek homosexual civil rights, 
that is, the assumption of homosexuality as a legal 
and acceptable life style within American society 
as it now stands, and those whose analysis and 
plan of action is directed against male supremacy, 
with the understanding that the oppression of 
women by men is the root cause of all other forms 
of exploitation. 

The male chauvinist "civil rights” wing of 
the gay movement now has its bible--Peter Fisher's 
The Gay Mystique , Fisher is a member of New York's 
Gay Activists Alliance (GAA) , the homosexual 
organization with the most power and influence 
nationwide , 

Fisher's book is a defense of die homosexual 
world as it now stands, a book aiming its criticism 
in only one direction--against that aspect of the 
heterosexual world which causes grief to homosexuals . 
rnere is no recognition that oppressive conditions 
inside the gay world (as in the straight world) -- 
conditions stemming from male chauvinism, racism and 
capitalism--are as basic (if not more basic) to 
our plight as the fact that straight men don't like 
queers. Our fight for our civil rights--a valid 
fight--mu3t be carried out in the context of a 
struggle against male supremacy. 

Any successful analysis of gay oppression 
must be premised on the understanding that the 
enemy of faggotry is not merely straight society but 
the whole institution of masculinity The movement 
for gay liberation is premised on, and must be 
linked to, the movement for women's liberation 
To the extent that gay men deny, belittle, or 
undermine the liberation of women, we work against 
ourselves and for the privileges currently held 
by straight white American males. 

While Fisher articulately lists the multiple 
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wrong-doings of straight society against homosexuals 
(a worthwhile endeavor), he implies that a mere 
affirmation of homosexuality as a life style is 
equal to liberation. 

liis definition--"gay liberation is a grass 
roots revolution in self-image and sel f-esteem”-- 
is very inadequate, True, because of gay liberation 
i no lunger believe I am dirty, awful or sick 
because I make love with someone of the same sex. 

But part of my struggle is undoing the masculinity 
I have built for so many years, I do not "esteem” 
my manhood, as I do not esteem my whiteness--and 
I consider this redefinition of myself essential 
to any process of liberation for myself and for 
those touched by me. 

Fisher denies the whole fact of male suprem- 
acy (that men have power over women) in such sen- 
tences as "A lew male homosexuals h.ave a strong 
dislike of gay women, and a few lesbians have an 
equally strong dislike of gay men,” and, "The av- 
erage man is just as much a victim of the mascu- 
line role as the average women is of the feminine 
role . ” 

Wlien Fisher write that "to a greater extent 
than the feminist movement gay liberation is an 
inquiry into the basic roots of sexual identity.,” 
he is denying the essential dependence of gay lib- 
eration on the struggle of women. Women are not 
likely to perceive Fisher as their friend. How can 
I? 

Writing about a visit to Fire Island, a beach 
resort off Long Island know for its large gay pop- 
ulation, Fisher describes how he became upset at 
the lack of gay identity and militancy. Nowhere, how- 
ever, does he express outrage at the fact that the 
homosexual communities on Fire Island are dominated 
by white males who possess a hell of a lot of money. 
Fire Island epitomizes the way the bourgeois homo- 
sexual world offers mere tokenism, at best, to les- 
bians and black people. Not only does Fisher not 
raise these issues, but, at another point, he 
makes the dubious observation that "fewer racial, 
ethnic, or economic barriers are encountered in 
the gay world then in the straight world." 

The Gay Mystique is a glorification of the 
male homosexual world and its inhabitants .Much of 
the book is written to straight readers, and it 
seems to say little more than, *'Let us fellows 
get laid in peace," One can- be quite certain 
that Fisher and hia friends think of the practice 
of homosexuality in ancient Greece as some kind 
of model -- conveniently overlooking the oppression 
of women in that historical time and place. 

It is unfortunate that The Gay Mystique was 
chosen as the best gay book of the year by the 
Gay Task Force of the American Library Association. 

The Gay Insider , by John Francis Hunter, is an 
elaborate, "cute" gay bar guide, essentially in 
the same league as Fisher's book, though it makes 
fewer intellectual or political pretensions. 

Written for "all you wonderful diverse homy crea- 
tures in search of the happiest hunting grounds" 
(honest, those- are his words.). The Gay Insider 
provides information about the b^s, the baths, 
the beaches, and so on. "You're out to getllaid, 
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you promiscuous devil, you.- Right?” Hunter asks 
his readers. 

IVhile pretending to be vivaciously open and 
honest, books like The Gay Insider and The Gay My- 
stique are the ultimate falsehood. Tliey ignore the 
pain inside the gay world, pain often caused by men 
who have been unable or unwilling to free themselves 
(ourselves) of our oppressive masculine behaviour 
patterens . 

Thus, Hunter writes in detail about his succ^ 
essful cruising exploits in more than a dozen gay 
bars, but never tells us about the time he was re- 
jected, or the time he rejected someone. From this 
boot, you would think tl.erc were no lonely people 
inhabiting the bars 

^^he Gay M>^stique Fishei blithely states that 
"there is no question that a good-looking man about 
twenty is usually considered most desirable -- this 
is the age at which heterosexuals seem to consider 
young women most attractive,." 'Dus sentence, like 
many in Fisher's book, seems to be saving, "we homo- 
sexuals are just like you heterosexuals." To the 
extent that this is true, the message should be, 

"we homosexuals fit the same oppressive patterns as 
you heterosexuals," 

Ulien Fisher so causally discusses youth, looks, 
and desirability, without dealing with the issues of 
beauty standards, the youthe cult, and sexual at- 
traction/rejection, he ignores aspects of gay lib- 
eration which are essential to ending the pain of 
mo^t faggots . 

There is a lot of valid, thoughtful information 
about the oppression of gay people in Peter Fisher's 
book, and for those who know nothing about male 
homosexuals and their world, .this book will be infor- 
mative. Information without analysis, however, can 
be of dubious value, especially when, as in this 
case, the information presented in the context of 
defending and projecting male supremacy. 

Tliese "masculinists", as they are being called 
will not be the sole voice of gay men. Small groups 
and isolated individuals of faggots calling them- 
selves "ef feminists" are beginning to challenge, 
this male chauvinist wing of the gay movement. 

Tlie essence of the "effeminists" analysis is 
perhaps summed up in the following phrases from 
a leaflet distributed during gay pride week in New 
York: 

"We recognize two basic facts about ourselves: 
i as faggots we are oppressed by sexism, in the . 
form of gender-programming as children, and by the 
heterosexism of straight men, and 2 as men we are 
male-supremacist, and thus, oppress all women. We 
recognize that in fighting our oppression we must 
not oppress women, for we value the end- of all op- 
pression. Thus, we struggle to rid ourselves of 
all the privileges we have as men and struggle to 
become unmanly without in any way parodying women " 

Here is a listing of some publications reflec- 
ting this point of view, or variations of it* 

"Faggotry," c/o Steven Dansky, 41 li 1st st. 

New York, NY 10003 (50tf for first issue) 


"Fag Rag", c/o Red Hock, 91 River St c , Cam- 
bridge, Mass 02138 (35? for issue number three) 

"Sexism, Racism and l\Tiite Faggots in Sodomist 
America," c/o The Fffeminist, Box 4089, Berkeley, 
California 94704 (25? for pamphlet J 
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LUNCHEONS, BOOTHS, AND FASHION SHOWS: 

HIGHLIGHTS FOR WOl^lEN AI THE REPUBLICAN CONVENTION 

MIAMI BEACH (LNSj--"We had no rules change," 
bragged Republican National Committee co- chairperson 
Anne Armstrong, commenting on the status of women at 
the upcoming Republican Convention in Miami Beach 
"Ours IS a voluntary move We did it by persuasion 
and cajolery " 

But according to the schedule of special programs 
recently anno’onced by Armstrong, the "move" will be 
from one gala social event to another and not a step 
in the fight for more equal representation- of women 
in the GOP. 

"The really big event for women," said Chainvoman 
Armstrong, IS the "Women's Achievement Brunch." But 
the luncheon, a Republican Convention perennial, has a 
new feature this year instead of a regular fashion 
show, the Brunch highlight will be "an American Pa- 
geant," in which Cabinet officers' wives will join 
the wives of Senators and Govemores and women office- 
holders to depict "historic firsts" for women. 

"I can't tell you the details now," Armstrong 
said, but one of the "firsts will be a woman dressed 
as Amelia Bloomer (the suffragette who first wore 
bloomers--a liberating form of apparel for women at 
the time) The show will also include a parade of 
women modeling dresses copied from the Smithsonian's 
Presidential wives collection. 

Paula F Hawkins, National Commit teewoman from 
Florida, predicted that the Brunch will be "one of the 
most inspiring events of the convention.'* 

"I know those women's lib people think it's 
meaningless," she said. "They think all fashions are 
meaningless. Why they even picketed the Democrats' 
fashion show. But you can see why just by looking at 
them, They don't care how they look.'* 

Hawkins, who upon questioning, sees "no reason 
why abortion and homosexuals should come up in the 
discussion of our party platform," is also the chief 
architect of another of the Republicans' big social 
events--the "Cuban Calypso Carnival." The Carnival, an 
all day buffet with 12 different groups of Cubans 
booked to keep the entertainment flowing, is billed as 
a combination '’salute to Miami's Cuban community" 

(whose few wealthy members are eager supporters of 
Nixon's campaign) and "a fun thing for the whole 
family " 

"We think political activity should always include 
the whole family," Hawkins stressed. The women's 
activity list also includes a co-ed invitational Sun- 
day worship service organized by the "Worship Service 
Steering Committee" made up exclusively of Cabinet 
wives, and a "Women in Politics" booth with slides 
meant to illustrate how women can exert political influ- 
ence All in all it should be a stimulatingly irrele- 
vant tliree days --30-- 
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"THE ONLY WAY TO EXIST IS TO RESIST" 

THE STORY OF THAI BINH*S SKYJACK ATTEMPT 

by Teddy Franklin 
Liberation News Service 

POSTMARK: GUAM/ July 3, 1972 

'^Morning, Day of aotion-. On the flight from 
Hawaii to Guam. The plane is shaking. My mind is 
clear; my hearty determined. My will is like steel. 
In Hawaii, I read news concerning your activities . 

Hope that obstacles are not so great that you cannot 
overcome^ and that you continue on the path you are 
committed to. 

”As for myself^ success or failure ^ life or deaths 
will he within a few hours- No matter how difficult 
it is^ I still believe that peace and independence 
will soon come to our people — Vietnam- Hope to see 
you theHr 

^'If anything goes wrong ^ please take care of my 
family when peace comes (even a thought is more than 
enough). OK?” 

Within a matter of hours, the author of this 
simple postcard lay dead, his bullet-ridden body 
surrounded by troops and police on a runway of Sai- 
gon's Tan Son Nhut airport. Something did go wrong, 
and Nguyen Thai Binh, a 24-year old Vietnamese stu- 
dent, paid with his life. 

Armed with "explosives" consisting of two lemons 
wrapped in tinfoil, he had attempted on July 2nd to 
divert a giant Pan Am 747 jet to Hanoi during its 
final two-hour run from Manila in the Philippines 
to Saigon. The flight originated in San Francisco 
and stopped at Honolulu, Guam, and Manila before 
the skyjack attempt took place. 

A poet, a songwriter, and a recent honors gradu- 
ate of the University of Washington in Seattle, Binh 
hoped that his dramatic return to Vietnam via H^oi 
would throw a new spotlight on the Vietnamese strug- 
gle against U.S. domination. 

For one thing, it would publicize the stark fail- 
ure of U-S. government programs that bring Vietnamese 
students to study at American colleges Instead of 
producing a crop of obedient collaborators, the ex- 
perience of life in the United States has driven 
scores of Vietnamese students here to a position of 
total and uncompromising opposition to the United 
States policy. And Binh, along with the others, 
had begun to speak out, demonstrate, and petition 
for U.S, withdrawal. 

At the beginning of June, a curt letter from 
Washington arrived: 

"Ilie purpose of this letter is to inform you that 
the Government of the Republic of South Vietnam has 
requested that the Government of the United Staes 
terminate your training program under the sponsor- 
ship of the Agency for International Development 
(AID). In compliance with this request, your pro- 
gram has been terminated effective June 1 st, 1972." 

For Binh, three other South Vietnamese students who 
received identical letters, and three more who got 
word by phone, the threat of imprisonment, or pos- 
sibly a firing squad, suddenly became an immediate 
practical reality 
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All seven had come to the attention of the 
Saigon government for active participation in the 
anti-war movement here in the United States. Binh 
and several others received notice that one-way 
airplane tickets to Saigon awaited them in the 
nearest offices of AID, 

"The government of Vietnam was advised these 
students had demonstrated," explained one AID of- 
ficial, "Under the circumstances we had no alterna- 
tive but to comply with the Vietnamese government's 
request to terminate their training. We have friend- 
ly relations with the Saigon government. We always 
respond to requests by friendly governments about 
their own citizens," 

But the sham of a "request" from the Saigon 
government becomes immediately obvious in the con- 
text of aid's other doings in Vietnam. AID fias 
done a lot more than bring 3,000 Vietnamese students 
to the U.S in the last decade. 

Last year, the Agency for International Devel- 
opment spent $30 million to train Saigon policemen-- 
the very same police force that menaces the students 
if they return. According to reports published in 
every major American newspaper, Thieu's police are 
currently engaged in the most massive and indiscri- 
minate wave of repression in the Saigon government's 
history . 

Termed "preemptive sweeps" by officials of the 
national police force, who are responsible only to 
President Thieu, the police measures are intended to 
forestall mass popular uprisings in the cities now 
that the spring offensive in Vietnam has routed some 
of the Saigon Army's key divisions and trapped others 
spread thin in desperate positions around the country. 

Numbering 120,000 men, and rapidly growing in 
strength, the national police force has received 
the best available equipment, in accordance with the 
current importance assigned to the force by U.S. 
strategists. A United States aid program is currently 
engineering an elaborate, FBI-style computer system 
that will keep comprehensive tabs on the Vietnamese 
population by the end of 1972, And now that Thieu is 
governing South Vietnam with unlimited emergency 
powers, his police scarcely heed the recently passed 
law giving them the right to arrest anyone without 
a warrant. Any vocal opponent of Thieu, let alone 
any proponent of a peace settlement, is subject to 
immediate jailing without trial. 

None of this is unknown to the men who run 
AID. In fact, Thieu's repressive apparatus could 
not exist as it does without the untiring service 
of AID. 

Not surprisingly, the seven Vietnamese students 
whose AID scholarships had been revoked at the in- 
sistence of tile Thieu government refused to return 
to Saigon . 

While the other Vietnamese students prepared 
petitions for political asylum (asking the U.S. to 
make formal recognition of the repressiviness of 
its client state in Indochina), and while Americans 
organized defense committees, demonstrations and 
rallies, Binh prepared his own solitary response. 

in acting alone, Binh sought freedom, not . .. 
martyrdom With a free airplane ticket in his hands. 
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he hoped to get to Hanoi where he'd nev/er been 
before, '*to take part in the resistence against U S. 
aggression. " 

Before boarding tlie Vietnam-bound plane, Binh 
sent open letters to Ricliard Nixon and to the 
"Peace and Justice Loving Peop'e in the World," 
explaining his final resolve : 

knau) rrtj voice for peace cannot be heaa^d^ 
cannot defeat the roared sound of B~52s^ of the ILS. 
bombings^ unless I take this draynatic action. This 
struggle is full of hardsh^'p. However^ my only 
boirb is my human heart which can explode to call for 
love^ faiths and hope^ to wake up the consc'^ence of 
the Vietnamese's ehemies . If I jail^ a mi 11% on 
Vietriomese will replace me to fight until the war 
ends , 

''J promise myself I will not hurt any innocent 
person. While the UrS, Administrations have been 
using the most sophisticated^ murdero^us weapons 
to destroy the landscape^ to kilt people ^ to bomb^ 
to mine indiscriminately all over Vietnam^ in my 
fighting for peace^ love and jiustice^ I only arm} 
with my unshakeable willy my indomitable spirit. 

No weapons y no threats can make me shrink. The 
same for the Vietnamese people. 

^^Vietnam has a long history of four thousand 
years of fighting against foreign aggressions to 
defend independence and liberty. We Vietnamese 
still exist y and shall exist forever. The only way. 
to exist is to resist 


Binh left Seattle on June 23- The hijacking 
attempt began after the 74^ left Manila on the last 
leg of its flight to Saigon. Binh sent two notes 
to the control cabin demanding that the plane head 
for Hanoi, with his two harmless lemons as collat- 
eral , 

But there were violent men on his plane. Cap- 
tain Eugene Vaughn felt that hijackers have gotten 
"a free ride through our court system," and that 

the time had come to deal with hijackers "harshly." 
One passenger, 23-year-old William Henry Mills, 
was an ex.*=poli ceman headed toward Saigon to work 
for Federal Electric Co, , a subsidiary of ITT, He 
carried'^''.' 3S7 magnum- pis tcl whi ch the airline 
§eginnin|apf "for safekeeping" at* the 

Captain Vaughn, who told his story at a Hong 
Kong press conference hours later, said the young 
Vietnamese student told him, "I am doing this for 
revenge. Your bombers are maiming and killing our 
people of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam. You 
are going to fly me to Hanoi and this airplane will 
be destroyed when we get theie " 

Perhaps the language of "revenge" was all Cap- 
tain Vaughn chose to hear. It was not Binh's cus- 
tom to speak in such terms But Captain Vaughn 
must be excused if he had a fu-zy recollection of 
Binh's words. At the time, his rnind was busy plot- 
ting Binh's summary execution. 

The pilot told Binh the jet would have to be 
refueled in Saigon and contact made with North 
Vietnam there in order to cross the DMZ 

"Wlien we landed at Saigon airport," recalled 
the pilot, "I told the military under no circum- 
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stances to allow the aircraft to depart. I'd 
already made my decision." 

Vaughn discreetly returned the .357 magnum 
to William Henry Mills, IVhen the plane landed in 
Saigon, he approached Binh at the back o£ the plane. 
Binh accused him of deception. 

"I told him, ’we have a language problem,'" 
Vaughn recounted, "'I can't understand you too 
well. Let me come closer.'" 

The pilot grabbed the slightly-built youth, 
shouted "Kill the son of a bitch," and the passen- 
ger with the pistod pumped five bullets into Binh's 
chest . 

"I took that fellow by the back of his neck 
and legs and threw him right out of that aircraft 
like a football," said the pilot. "He was already 
dead. I just couldn't stand to have that person 
in any part of my airplane." 

* * ★ 

Police report that Vaughn's home in Phoenix, 
Arizona was vandalized after reports of the shoot- 
in appeared in the press. 

Police said animal intestines were found 
scattered in the back yard and swimming pool. 

Paint and broken bottles were thrown into 
the pool, and signs apparently written in animal 
blood also were found in the back yard. 

Police said some of the signs said, "Kill 
S.O.B. pife," "Eugene Vaughn, murderer," and 
"Victory to the Vietnamese." 

* * * 

A few days after the appearance of this United 
Press International dispatch, demonstrators in 
Miami, there to keep the pressure on the 1972 Dem- 
ocratic Party Convention,! marched through the streets 
with an NLF- flag-draped coffin to honor Binh. 

* -k * 

On July 16, 800 people gathered in Glide 
Memorial Methodist Church in San Francisco for a 
ceremony to commemorate Binh's life. The walls of 
the radical-leaning church were lined with quota- 
tions from Binh's songs, poems and let-ters . 

Twenty-two young Vietnamese men and women 
stood at the side of a large oil painting of Binh, 
draped in red and flanked by two red candles on 
a red-draped altar. 

The program consisted of readings from Binh's 
poems, songs and letters with the mournful accom- 
panyment of a Vietnamese lute. 

After the service, five hundred marchers filed 
out of the church carrying candles into a 20 m.p.h, 
wind. From the church they headed to Union Square 
where over a hundred San Francisco police, dressed in 
riot gear, appeared for a show of force. Tense 
but reserved, the candlelight procession circled 
Union Square Many clutched flowers from a bouquet 
retrieved from a trath can where a flower- vendor 
had discarded them. 

Tliere was deep anger in the crowd, a readine <;«^ 
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to trash windows and the Cadillac limousines near 
the Hilton Hotel. But the Vietnamese students had 
asked the gathering to reamin peaceful, and there 
was no violence, 

A few more speakers addressed the gathering, 
then led a chant: "Long live the solidarity of 

the Vietnamese and American people!" The Vietnam- 
ese asked the crowd to disperse quickly. 

At first murmured, then sung out loud, a 
melodic chant arose from the marcliers as they 
stepped out from the park: "Vietnam to the Viet- 

namese, Power to the People's Army," Riot police 
rushed to catch up with them. The marchers moved 
faster, louder. But they chose not to invite trou- 
ble and broke up into the niglit. 

* * 

In Saigon, the day after Binh's death, his 
father was arrested and his mother prevented from 
attending the funeral. In a city where anti-U.S. 
protest is not taken lightly, Thai Binh's action 
and death did not go unnoticed. 

One Saigon newspaper, not ordinarily distin- 
guished for its anti -government position, published 
an editorial, implying that Thai Binh's death was 
one of heroism and self-sacrifice: 

"0 stupid Thai Binh I You didn't stick to your 
business. You cared about your brothers who are 
suffering and dying. You protested, 0 stupid 
lhai Binh, forgive me for my words but it helps me 
release the feelings I dare not let out." 

-30- [SEE GRAPHICS SECTION!] 
GRASS AND GLAUCOMA 

SAN FRANCISCO [LNS) -- Scientists recently 
discovered that marijuana smoking may prevent glau- 
coma -- a condition that may lead to blindness. 

Scientists at the Medical School of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, and the Na- 
tional Institute of Health have been studying the 
effects of marijuana smoking on motor coordination 
and other functions related to automobile driving. 
Part of their study involved eye examinations. 

They announced their findings at a recent 
meeting of the International Congress on Pl|tarmacol- 
ogy. 

The doctors observed that marijuana is able 
to reduce the accumulation of fluid in the eye, 
which causes pressure on the optic nerve, which in 
turn causes pain, oss of vision and possible 
blindness . " - ^ : 

One woman in the study had a severe case of 
glaucoma. The pressure on her eyes was was reduced 
to almost normal after smoking marijuana. 

-30- 
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Don't wait for your August LNS bill! Pay in 
advance and keep the enclosed return envelope! 
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ATTICA INMATES LOCK IN FOR FOUR DAYS OVER 
NEW AND OLD DEMANDS 

ATTICA, N ,Y c- (LNS) -“Almost 'the minute after 
the Attica rebellion happened in September, 1971 » 
prison officials, Governor Rockefeller and President 
Nixon blamed the uprising (and of course the deaths 
that followed) on, as Rockefeller put it, "the 
highly organized, revolutionary tactics of militants." 
Within a few hours of the massacre that followed 
the rebellion, about 80 men were picked out and put 
In segregation to wait for indictments accusing 
them of "leading" the rebellion. 

Now almost 11 months later, those men sit 
either in segregation in Attica or are dispersed 
throughout other prisons in New York State--quite 
away from the main population of Attica. 

So you can imagine the surprise of prison of- 
ficials, who thought they had cleaned out all the 
troublemakers, when 900 of the 1200 men now housed in 
Attica refused to go to work on July 17. The demands 
of the lock-in included the rehlring of a popular 
nurse, Mary Kingsley, who had been hired since the 
rebel 1 ion . arid let 'go because "there vVash ' t- enough 
money" (though $12,000 has been sunk into the prison — 
mostly for secur i ty--s i nee September); quick rebuild* 
ing of the commissary which hasn't been in working 
order since the rebellion; investigation of the 
parole board and its methods; new clothing that 
was promised, a meeting with the Inmate Liason Com- 
mittee, Commissioner Oswald, Warden Montanye and 
members of the press on all the problems at Attica; 
and implementation of 28 demands of the rebellion 
that Oswald agreed to. 

The administration was also taken off guard 
when the Inmate Liason Committee (one of the commit- 
tees set up in prisons all over the state after 
the rebellion to help take the steam out of many 
of the Inmates' demands) helped inform the other 
prisoners about Kingsley's dismissal and played a 
role in the lock-in. 

The lock-in continued for four days. Though 
the inmates didn't refuse to eat, the admi n i st rat ion** s 
policy was "if you don't work, you don't eat." 

So inmates shared the food that their families had 
sent during the month. 

Warden Montanye declared a state of emergency 
and refused to allow either lawyers or reporters to 
go in to find out what was happening inside. Finally 
on July 20, the lock-in ended after Montanye agreed 
to some of their demands--! ike more cloth ing--and 
promised to work on some others. He turned down 
outright the meeting between him, the Liason Commit- 
tee, Oswald and the press. 

Two people were' (Dut in segregation for their 
part in the lock-in oh the -grounds that they had 
threatened guards, and threatened the overthrow of 
the institution. 

--30- 
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Got any hot summer news? Send or call it this 
way quick! And photograghs, and graphics too. 

(212) 7^9-2200 
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RADICAL MEDIA BULLETIN BOARD ** AUGUST 2.. 19 72 


From: Paul Glover, Ejcpcse '7?, j 7I8 Alton Rd , 

Miami Beach, Florida 33:S9 

EXPOSE ’72, at the Repub -ican Convention, 
will include an exhibit on the broad range of 
counterculture activities 

Among other things we v;iii liave a display 
of radical, revolutionary, and cOiTimunity service 
newspapers Please send us as large a mailing of 
your recent back issues as possxbJe Regard this 
as an opportunity to clean out your attics and 
popularize the underground press 

Mail papers co the above address 

From: Vietnam Veterans Against the ^Val, 25 W 26th 

St-, New York, N Y- 10010 725-5680 

The Vietnam Veterans Against the iVar has just 
been hit with a "conspiracy” charge by the Justice 
Department alleging intent to disrupt the GOP 
convention in August Six VVAW membeis are presently 
indicted with a $25,000/per5on bond--yet to be 
raised- -others are charged with contempt 

VVAW is engaged in several positive projects 
for social change projects that we do not intend 
to have disrupted by U.5. government efforts to 
destroy this organization.. Needless to say, funds 
are needed to carry-on projects, such as the WAW 
drug hearings to be held in New York in August 
and now the cost of protecting our brothers 
charged in the frame-up "conspiracy " 

If you are interested in supporting VVAW, 
contact us 

* * * 

From: EdCentric, 2115 "S" St , N W , Washington DC 

20008, 

EdCentric Magazine is a journal of educational 
and social change. It carries articles from well- 
known writers, students, orgaiiizers, teachers, 
educational researchers and people who have been 
involved in the educational and social change 
movement Each issue of EdCentric also features a 
"movement section" which lists and describes various 
tools for change such as publications, organizations, 
Alternative Schools, films, books, etc 

Not only does EdCentric publish general issues 
which cover a wide variety of educational topics; 

It also publishes special issues which feature such 
themes as drugs in education; women and education, 
the Chicano and education and more A subscription 
costs $5 for 10 issues (about one yearj and a 
sample copy is available for 50$ /ou may order 
a subscription or sample from the above address. 

Manuscripts or information for the "movement 
section" should be sent to cur editorial office, 

P-0. Box 1802, Eugene, Oregon 97401 


AN INTERNAL NEWSLETTER FOR LNS SUBSCRIBER S * ^LND 
PLEASE FOLKS, PAY YOUR AUGUST BILLS' ‘ ■ ' ■ : ' ^ ' 


[Note to Lditort' 
story . ] 

HUMAN GUINEA i'l.GS USED IN MEDICAL EXPERIMENT: 

"TllHi NEVER MENTIONED SYPHILIS TO ME.. NOT EVEN ONCE" 

TUSKLGEE, Ala (LNSJ--"The study began when 
attitudes were much different on treatment and ex- 
perimentation At this point in time, with our 
current knowledge of treatment of the disease and 
the revolutionary change in the approach to human 
experimentation, I don't believe the program would 
be undertaken," commented Dr. J.D. Millar, the cur- 
rent head of a 40-year old study in which 400 black 
men with syphilis were observed and left untreated 
well after penicillin was discovered as a cure for 
the disease. The study was conducted to determine 
from the autopsies of the bodies what the diseasey^, 
does to the human body. 

Of the 400 poor black men who participated in 
the study which began in 1932, only 74 are still 
living Tlie original doctors in the study have 
long since retired. Though doctors in the health 
service which initiated' the study say they are of- 
fering any medical help they can to the survivors, 
as the study of the disease’s effects continues, 
many say it is too late to do anything for the sur- 
vivors - 

Syphilis is a highly contagious infection spread 
by sexual contact. If untreated, it can cause 
bone and dental deformations, blindness, heart 
disease, paralysis ,isterility, insanity and can 
cause any children of syphilitic parents to be 
bom mentally retarded, blind, of deformed. It 
can be successfully combatted with penicillin which 
became available in the 1940 *s. That’s when what 
Dr. Millar called "a serious moral problem" arose, 

Charles Pollard, a 66 year old farmer, who is 
one of the 74 survivors from the study remembered: 

"I went on over and they told me I had bad blood. 

And that’s what they’ve been telling me ever since. 
They came around from time to time and checked me 
over and they say, ’Charlie, you've got bad blood.’ 
They never mentioned syphilis to me--not even once." 

Tuskegee was an area that had the highest rate 
of syphilis at the time the study began at the 
height of the depression. As incentives for the 
men to enter the program in this rural area, they 
were promised free hot lunches, free transportation 
to and from hospitals, free medicine for any disease 
other than syphilis and free burial after autopsies 
were performed, 

The syphilis study was no secret and 15 scien- 
tific reports were published on it in medical lit- 
erature. Officials who started the study in 1932 h 
had told the syphilis victims that they could get 
treatment for the infection at any time, commented 
Dr. Millar- "Patients were not denied drugs," Mil- 
lar stressed- But, they were not offered drugs, 
he pointed out . 

When the study started, doctors could only of- 
fer injections of metals like bismuth, arsenic and 
mercury. Such treatments were known to be toxic 
though Many doctors, Dr- Millar said, then thought 
"it better not to treat the syphilis cases because 
of the mortality rate" from the metal therapies. 
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After World War II, because of the Nazis' "ex- 
periments" with many prisoners, all in the name of 
medical science, the Nuremberg code set up a series 
of guidelines to be applied to all human experiments. 
They didn't seem to apply in Alabama, 

In the last couple of years, other medical 
experiments with similarly horrendous results have 
been exposed. The victims, in most cases, have been 
poor--women, the aged, and third world people: 

**Eight years ago, as part of a study of im- 
munity to cancer, a leading New York cancer special- 
ist injected live tumor cells into elderly chronic- 
ally ill patients without ever telling them in 
plain English what they were being given and why. 

The researcher. Dr, Chester Southam, was found 
guilty of "unprofessional conduct" by the state 
Board of Regents , 

**Nearly 400 poor women- -most of them Chicanas 
who had already had a number of' children and had 
come to a San Antonio family planning clinic for 
contraceptives-were enrolled in a study a few years 
ago to determine wehter oral contraceptives did in 
fact cause psychological changes. All of the women 
were given identical-looking 'pills--mo'St of them 
contraceptives. But 76 women received a "dummy" 
drug. At least seven pregnancies occured before the 
study was ended, 

**In 1967, live hepatitus virus was injected 
into mentally retarded children at Willowbrook State 
Hospital on Staten Island in New York. Parents, who 
never had it explained to them very clearly what 
the stiidy was about, consented to the study in ex- 
change for getting their children into the crowded 
hospital . 

**Three years ago, an extensive network of 
studies of certain drugs and donations of blood plas- 
ma in Southern prisons was exposed. Many prisoners, 
were stricken with serious illnesses and some of 
them died. All were given substantial monetary re- 
wards for their participation and many failed to re- 
port illness for fear they would lose their only 
source of income. 

-30- 

NPAC CALLS FOR NATIONWIDE EMERGENCY DEMONSTRATIONS 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- The National Peace Action 
Coalition (NPAC) ,hhsscalled for a series of emer- 
gency nationwide demonstrations August 5th through 
9th to protest the U.S. bombing of the dikes in 
North Vietnam and to call attention to August as the 
month of the bombings of Hiroshima and Nagasaki in 
1945. 

Demonstrations that will focus on the PRG's 
Seven Point Plan will be held throughout the week 
in Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Denver, 
Detroit, Houston, Minneapolis, LosrAngeles, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Washington D.C., and 
San Francisco. 

-30- 

DON'T FORGET TO PAY YOUR LNS BILL. 
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JANE FONDA RETURNS FROM VISIT TO NORTH VIETNAM 

NEW YORK (LNS) --"My life has changed over the 
past few years because of recognizing the hypocrisy 
and criminality of a succession of U.S. governments, 
particularly with regard to Vietnam," Jane Fonda 
told her North Vietnamese hosts during her visit to 
that country in mid-July. 

"Along with tens of thousands of other Ameri- 
cans of all ages and classes, this new consciousness 
was awakened by the Vietnamese people. Your struggle 
courage, culture have forced us to recognize certain 
truths about our country and what will be necessary 
to change it." 

Jane Fonda returned from her two week trip July 
28, and at a press conference in New York, she talk- 
ed about the evidence she had gathered to confirm 
North Vietnamese claims that the irrigation dikes 
are being bombed and showed a film made while she 
was there to substantiate the story. 

"First they bombed the coastal dikes," Jane 
explained, "and the typhoon season (which hits the 
coastal areas) comes before the Monsoon season (which 
hits the interior) . All of the coastal dikes be- 
tween the 19th and 21st parallel have been hit sys- 
tematically, And when the sea water comes, the salt 
in the water will destroy the land, perhaps forever," 

She said that not only did she see dikes that 
were hit, but also dams, hydraulic systems, sluices 
(open pipes for carrying water) , and pumping stations 

She told the press that the day she was suppos- 
sed to arrive in Hanoi, Phantom jets bombed cigar- 
ette and camera factories and several residential 
areas there. And during her stay, U.S. bombers .. 
destroyed a candy factory and bombed the Soviet" 
Vietnamese Friendship Hospital for the second time. 

On a visit to Thanh Ho^ province, about 65 miles 
south of Hanoi, she talked to a woman who told her 
how one morning U.S. planes flew over her village at 
4 am dropping leaflets that claimed "the U.S. loves 
the Vietnamese people -- the U.S. wants peace," At 
7 am, planes* returned to drop anti-personnel bombs. 

A few hours later, they dropped the same leaflets. 

While in Hanoi, Jane also met with American 
POWs who urged Americans to get involved in the peace 
movement and worried about Nixon's re-election, which 
they felt would only lengthen their stay in North 
Vietnam, This meeting is also on film. 

She also spoke on Radio Hanoi, broadcasting her 
anti-war sentiments to American servicemen in Indo- 
china. This broadcast caused Georgia Representative 
Fletcher Thompson to call on the U.S. Attorney Gen- 
eral to press charges of treason against her. 

-30- 

"A demonstration of working men in the interests 
of the constitutional right of freedom of speegb is 
judged a riot by the courts; but violence and terror- 
ism on the part of the capitalists and their tools 
is 'law and order'". 

-- Tlie Industrial Worker (publication of 
the IWW), 1918 
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"WE ARE NOT GOING TO ALLOW THE REPUBLICAN CONVENTION 
TO IGNORE OUR VAST PRESENCE...” 

MIAMI CONVENTION COALITION DETAILS ACTIVITIES 

LIBERATION News Service 

MIAMI BEACH (LNS) -- ”The bombing of a 2000 
mile system of dikes on the Tonkin Plain of North 
Vietnam is not going to be shut out of the halls of 
the Republican Convention. This crime that threatens 
the lives and homes and crops of 15 million Vietnam- 
ese civilians will be known to every American fam- 
ily by the end of the Convention,” stated Rennie 
Davis at a recent press converence called by the 
Miami Convenitons Coalition (MCC) to detail its 
plans for the upcoming Republican Convention at 
Miami Beach. 

Rennie Davis, Dave Dellinger and Shari White.- 
head represented MCC at the press conference. Del- 
linger hoped that the activities outside the con- 
vention would "educate millions of Americans to the 
long history, culture and spirit of the Vietnamese.” 
Whitehead expressed the further hope that, unlike ac- 
tivities at the Democratic Convention where there 
were many different and at times competing groups 
protesting, there would Be one coalition at the 
Republican Convention with one overall strategy. 

The Miami Women ^s Coalition (MWC) will open 
the convention activities on Sunday night, August 
20, with a welcoming party for women. On Monday, 

MWC will conduct rap sessions, workshops and or- 
ganize a "militant women's action” as well as pro- 
viding child care, free space and music for those 
participating. 

Also on Monday morning will begin a two-day 
senior citizens investigation into the policies 
of the Nixon Administration. A panel of senior 
citizens will hear testimony from Vietnam veterans, 
labor representatives , unemp Foyed',, blacks, women, 
welfare recipients,- third world people, gays and 
senior citizens. That evening there will be a mem- 
orial service to honor George Jackson on the first 
anniversary of his death. The occasion will be 
a celebration of the "spirit of resistance” through 
song, dance and theater. 

On Tuesday afternoon, as the delegates drive 
from their luxury hotels down Highway One (Collinp;. 
Avenue) to the Convention, they will travel a 
"Street V Without Joy.” To dramatize the crime of 
participation in the nomination day of Richard 
Nixon, thousands of people will line both sides of 
the boulevard, forcing the delegates to pass through 
a "gauntlet of shame.”' People will gather one after 
another, block by block-, wearing death masks apd 
showing delegates their crimes, from My Lai to 
Attica, in photographs and posters. 

Tuesday evening, demonstrators led by» unemployed 
veterans will "March Against Murder” to the Con- 
vention site to present the PEG *s. Seven Point Pian 
and the Poor People's Platform as the minimal demands 
of the^ people assembled. 

On Wednesday, a "Day of Unacceptance,” a 
representative delegation, including senior citizens 
and Vietnam vets, will go to Nixon's headquarters 
at the Doral Hotel to ask his response to the 
demands. The representatives will then return to a 
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mass rally at Flamingo Park to inform others of 
Nixon's reactions, after which people will march 
to the Convention Hall to express their feelings 
about the Republican platform. 

Throughout the week of August 18 to 23, 
a People's World Fair will use slide shows, films, 
theater and other exhibits to expose secrecy in 
U.S. policy-making and the life and resistance 
struggles of people in other countries. People 
are Encouraged to bring whatever information they 
might have to share. 

MCC representatives stated that the pledge of 
non-disruption made during the Democratic Con- 
vention to the community of Miami Beach will also 
apply during the Republican Convention. 

"We are making a complete committment to non- 
violent tactics,” Rennie Davis said. "But while 
we will be thoughtful and disciplined in our 
actions we are not going to allow the Republican 
Convention to ignore our vast presence or what we 
represent in this country.” 

Dellinger stressed that it is important for 
people to be at Miami Beach both because of the 
recent bombings of the dikes and because it is 
crucial to continue the anti-'war pressure since 
it was that movement that* made McGovern's can- 
didacy possible. 

He stressed; that:”if McGovern is left to his 
own devices and the pressures of his colleagues 
and opponents, there is no guarantee that he will 
end the war, let alone bring about a mild redis- 
tribution of wealth.' 

"We must continue to struggle militantly a- 
gainst the war and against the corporate economy," 
he urged. "We must not abandon the sources of 
our own Strength in\ order to concentrate on the 
outcome of an election," 

* * * 

For more information write or call the Miami 
Conventions Coalition/PCPJ at 1718 Alton Road, 

Maimi Beach, Florida. (305) 672-0125. 

-30- 

************************************************ 

GUJARDS CARRYim PIGS 

I' 

Along the way we travel^ the guards are aarryirpg 
pigs. 

Pigs travel on guards^ shoulders^ while men are 
dragged in irons. 

Onoe a man is forced to surrender his natural 
freedom 

The value of a man is less than that of a pig. 

II 

In this world the ills of man may number tens of 
thousands ^ 

But nothing that can befall him is worse than loss 
of freedom, 

A simple wordy a gesture is no longer a man^s right, 
ye can only submit to being driven along like 
horses or cattlel 

— from the Prison lairu of Ho Chi Minh 
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COCA COLA: THE REAL THING IS EVERYWHERE 

LIBERATION News Service 

’*I'd like to teach the world to sing in perfect 

harmony, 

I*d like to buy the world a coke. 

And keep it company. 

It’s "the real thing. Coke is. 

It’s the way it should be, 

What the world wants to see, 

It’s the real thing." 

NEW YORK (LNS)--For the Coca-Cola company, Coke 
is the real thing--$l, 730,000,000 worth in 1971. And 
they probably hope you--or someone like you--will buy 
the world a coke and push up the 1972 profits even 
more. 

We've all grown up with Coca-Cola -- it's script 
trademark was probably one of the first things we 
could identify when we learned to read -- and "coke" 
has almost become a generic term for soda pop. As 
their jingle points out, Coca-Cola has long ago raised 
its sights from the USA and is showing remarkable suc- 
cess in getting coke and its other products marketed 
in other partscdf the worfd . 

One billion, seven hundred and thirty million 
dollars is a lot of bread for what amounts to a sol- 
ution of sugar, acid and caffe in -- even though it 
may be billed as the "real thing", a harbinger of 
world peace and a giver of "lifts" in a world of 
"downs" , 

Coca-Cola was invented in 1886 by an Atlanta 
druggist as a headache/hangover remedy. Six years 
later, Asa Candler, ranother Georgian and brother of 
a prominent Methodist bishop, bought the formula, 
organized the Coca-Cola Company, and began peddling 
the drink to soda fountains as a "healthful" lift-' 
giver, "delicious and refreshing." Pioneering new * 
sales gimmicks and pumping a large part of his earn- 
ings into advertising to create the desire for his 
"dope", Candler spread the drink's fame to become 
the "best advertised product in America" by 1909. 

Coca-Cola contains phosphoric acid which can 
decalcify teeth in short order. But the dental pro- 
blems wouldn't be eliminated by removing the extra 
acid from soft drinks either. The heavy sugar con- 
centration threatens teeth too. "All sweetened bev- 
erages, and cola drinks more than others, substan- 
tially decay teeth, cause dental plaque and eat a- 
way the tooth enamel," says the American Dental 
Association. 

The picture gets even bleaker when you consider 
who the largest consumers of soda are.-- children. 

Sodas contribute nothing but empty calories to 
the diet. There are no vitamins, minerals, or pro- 
teins in soda. Sodas don't just lack nutritional 
valuer they have negative value: they leave you with 

less than you had to start with. 

IVhen you drink a soda, say just before lunch on 
a hot summer day, it boosts your blood sugar, which 
in turn suggests to you that you're not really too 
hungry. So you skimp on lunch an d forego most of 
the nutrients vital to you. Shortly after lunch, 
your blood sugar drops again, and now you're hungry. 

But instead of whipping up something truly nourishing. 
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you down another soda. 

Coke also contains a third as much caffeine 
as an equivalent amount of coffee. Caffeine is 
a powerful central nervous system ^stimulant, 
causing insomnia, restlessness and excitement. 

It also has an effect on circulation, dilating the 
coronary, pulmonary and general systemic blood ves- 
sels and increasing the heart rate. "Caffeine in- 
duces chromosomal breakage in the fruit fly, higher 
plants and a variety of microorganisms," says the 
Pharmacological Basis of Therapeutics, an author- 
itative standard reference work. "It has similar 
effects in man," it says adding that ten grams of 
caffeine can be fatal and only one gram can cause 
"untoward reactions." 

Despite protest that children consume large 
amounts of caffeine via coke without their parents 
knowing it, Coca-Cola mobilized its lobbying 
forces in Washington to pass what has been called 
"the Coca-Cola Amendment" to the Food and Drug Act, 
It makes caffeine a mandatory ingredient of all 
"cola" and "pepper-type" drinks, but leaves label- 
ing optional . 

Since 1968, Coke has experimented with mar- 
keting "protein beverages" as what it calls its 
contribution to world problems. However, its first 
attempt to sell a chocolate flavored drink in 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, failed. It’s now pushing 
a new drink called Samson, in Surinam (an "autono- 
mous territorial unit" of the Netherlands in Latin 
America); the drink has less than half the amount 
of protein per 10 oz bottle as a cup of milk I 

Yet C^Sket-.expect to expand its international 
markets and profits by developing "a variety of 
good-tasting nutritional beverages which would be 
compatible with different consumer food preferences 
around the world." 

What's behind all this sugar and acid? Put 
into dollars and cents, the soda industry means 
big money. In 1935, the whole soda industry had 
sales of about $150 million. Thifty=seven years 
later, Coca-Cola alone had sales crowding $1.7 bil* 
lion. With that kind of money involved, you can 
be sure thit the drink’s effect on the consumer 
isn’t an industry concern, 

* n * 

Let's take a look at the company behind the 
drink. Coca-Cola manufactures and markets over 
250 products but 65% of its sales come from Coca- 
Cola. The company makes syrups, concentrates, 
processes coffee, and teach, produces Fresca, Tab, 
Sprite, Fanta soft drinks and Hi-C, 

With these big selling name brands. Coke dom- 
inates the soft drink business with 42% of the mar- 
ket and profits grown 13% yearly. 

That’s not all. Coke owns 40,000 acres of 
citrus groves in Florida. With the addition of 
Duncan Foods, Co. in 1964 and Minute Maid Corpora- 
tion in 1960, Coke is now the world's largest pro- 
ducer and marketer of citrus products and private 
label instant coffee and tea. 

Coke’s got a comer on another market, too. 
Aqua-Chem, another Coke subsidiary is a Milwaukee- 
based operation that designs, contracts and installs 
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stream and thermodynamic energy systems and water 
conversion systems for desalting and purifying sea 
and brackish water. It had sales of $55.4 million 
in 1969 and installed about 1/2 of the "non-commun- 
ist" world's water treatment plants 

They are also investigating the possibilities 
of entering the water purification business here in 
the U.S, And along those same lines. Coke has just 
embarked on a new investment; they've bought the 
Belmon Springs and are planning to get into the 
bottled water market--which is growing dramatically 
as more people find the taste of tneir local water 
unpleas ant. 

The song should go, I'd like the world to buy 
a coke, instead of I'd like to buy the world a coke. 
And the whole world practically does buy coke. Coke 
sells to some 800 independent domestic bottlers (27 
of them company owned) and over 700 bottlers in more 
than 135 foreign countries Tliat's not to mention 
the overseas expansion of all of Coke's subsidiaries. 

Coke's first move outside North America was 
to Cuba after the Spanish-American War of 1898. But 
the company really began expanding overseas in the 
1940*s when James Farley, who had been Roosevelt's 
campaign manager and then Postmaster General under 
that administration, became president of the Coca- 
Cola Export Corporation. 

Coke now has plants in Amsterdam, Madrid, Buenos 
Aires, Santiago, Casablanca, London, Mexico City, 

Rio de Janerio, Milan, Bogota, and Caracas. Farley 
is now a director of Coca-Cola and president of the 
Coca-Cola International' Corp. , a holding corp. 

Coke's biggest growth spurt came under the 
leadership of Robert Woodruff. Woodruff's family 
headed the syndicate that bought Coke from the Can- 
dler interests in 1919, and at 82 is still the com- 
pany's chief power and largest stockholder. Through 
his friendship with General Eisenhower and his 
aggressive marketing techniques, bottling plants were 
shipped wherever GIs went and then converted to civ- 
ilian management and civilian markets at the war's 
end , 

Woodruff's vigorous anti- communism and expan- 
sion throughout Europe and the Third World earned 
Coke special recognition during the 1950 *s Cold War 
for its "Coca-Colonialism." 

Coke still projects itself world-wide as a bul- 
wark of privfe-te enterprise and individual freedom. 

It even claims special sensitivity to foreign coun- 
tries since it uses many local products in manufac- 
turing, creates numerous jobs in related, necessary 
industries (for instance, glass), and operates 
through bottlers owned by nationals. In fact, in 
1971 Coke reaped 50% of its profits from "foreign 
sales" which only accounted for 39% of its total 
sales . 

Much of this difference is due to using cheaper 
labor and cheaper local materials (like sugar) . Some 
countries, such as India, have tried to stop Coke 
from taking so much local money back to the U'. S. 

Chile is currently moving to take control of the 
bottling operations there. 

* ★ 

Coca-Cola has some 3Q.Q00 employees world-wide. 
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Few of these are represented by organized labor, 
although several attempts at unionization have 
occured in Coke plants in the U.S. Coke has also 
been the subject of some sex discrimination suits 
due to its discriminary pay scale, promotion and 
hiring practices. More suits of this nature are 
probable . 

Tlie most dramatic example of Coca-Cola labor 
relations is its treatment of the migrant and 
agricultural workers who pick the citrus for its 
Minute Maid products. Deeply embarrassed by a 
nationally televised documentary on migrant condi- 
tions, and threatened by a boycott by Cesar Chavez's 
United Farm Workers (UFWOC) , Coca-Cola readily 
agreed to negotiate after the union signed up 76% 
of their pickers in only six weeks. 

Coke had tried to mollify the public outcry 
and its workers' discontent with community service 
programs, a 85 home housing development, a shift 
of 325 pickers to "regular" year-round employment 
(while firing 300 "seasonal"workers) , and a massive 
public relations campaign about its "humanitarian" 
steps. The pickers who are predominently black, 
were not convinced and negotiated a historic three- 
year contract complete with sick leave, increased 
hourly and piece wages, prohibition of dangerous 
pesticides , and company contributions to union bene- 
fit funds . 

Coke still has a long way to go to fulfill its 
"world harmony" image since, for example, another 
2500 pickers are employed in groves supplying cit- 
rus to Minute Maid but not covered by the union 
contract. The fact that so many of the workers 
are black and still mostly seasonally employed 
presents further problems for the company. 

Coca-Cola has been called before the Federal 
Trade Commission for a number of violations in re- 
cent years. Its advertising policy for Hi-C, which 
is not high in Vitamin C, has been challenged twice. 
The Environmental Protection Agency backed up the 
industry against ecologists in refusing to ban 
one-way bottles in favor o"'f retumables. Coke 
estimates 5% of the country's solid waste litter 
are its bottles and cans, a figure it considers 
tolerable. But just in case, the company has set 
up recycling centers at some of its plants to point 
to while it continues to crank out one-way contain- 
ers, including test marketing of plastic bottles. 

The most significant governmental threat to 
Coke in decades is the FTC's recent charge that 
the soft drink industry's practice of giving their 
bottlers geographic monopolies to market in amounts 
to a restriction of competi tion--customers have only 
one source for a company's product. This monopoly 
results in consumers paying 30% more for a dime 
drink or an annual overcharge of $1.5 billion for 
the industry. Coke is vigorously fighting this 
charge with the FTC, and more importantly, is mob- 
ilizing their bottlers and allies in what Senator 
Fred Harris calls a "massive lobbying campaign" to 
pressure Congress to amend the FTC Act to allow 
territorial franchises . 

Coca-Cola and its bottlers claim the FTC charge 
would be damaging to the interests of "small busi- 
nesses" which, they say, most bottlers are. In 
fact, half of the steadily-dwindling number of 
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Coca-Cola bottlers are ov^;ned or otu j;o i : cd b> S7 
family dynasties that make Coke the source l1 jii.' f 
millionaires than any other produrr „ 

7he name that still means the in the 

business today is Woodruft. Hie re are two o‘ theiu 
active in the company now. kolHMt Winship ivee^ir!' t f 
serves on the board and is the s roekln ■ : do 

in the Southern Railway Compan)'. t!e we.s i’re.siucnr 
of Coca-Cola from 1923-39 and was the ki s t pr-: -. i 
dent of the Coca-Cola export Coipoiar m *\s ■ 
that wasn*t enough, Robert M i dire^tL. 

of the Morgan Guaranty Trust Co, Metropolitan tile 
Insurance Co, General liiectric, Con: inoii r.a>. Gin Co , 
American Express Co, a trustee for l-isenh'ewer ! '■ 
change Fellowship. Inc, and has given $50 'nL,;i.ien to 
Atlantans Emory University, which in turn namsd 
their Medical Center and Grad'Jate Library at Lei 
hime (It is rumored that in the Emoicy M(.^dieu) 

School there are two fountains One of tiicjii spurts 
water, the other one, Coca-Cola.) 

Of the 60,000,000 common shares of Coca-Cola, 

20% are owned and voted by a holding company, Coca- 
Cola International Corporation. In turn, the Wood- 
ruff Foundation owns 16.9% of Coke Internal icnal , 
and brothers Robert and George Woodruff control or 
own another 19% through two "personal holding com- 
panies" and direct ownership. Robert Woodijff is 
the largest individual owner of Coca-Cola followed 
by his brother Geroge. Tlie two own neai ly one mil- 
lion shares in additon to the block of Coke Inter- 
national they control. 

And incidentally, Emory University^ owns rough- 
ly 1,000,000 shares of Coke common. Other large s 
stockholders are Atlantans Trust Company of Georgia 
and the Morgan Guaranty Trust Company, banks closely 
allied with Coke. 

Morgan banks helped with the original $25 mil- 
lion purchase of the Coca-Cola Company in 1919. 

Paul Austin, a directo of JP Morgan and Co , > Morgan 
Guaranty Trust Co, General Electric Co and the Con- 
tinental Oil, Co. was president, 'chief exe..utive, 
and chairman of the board of the Coea-Coia Company 
until last year= In a shake-up following the Penta- 
gon Papers scandal the Rand Corporation found them- 
selves a new chairman- -Austin who happens to be a 
close personal friend of Richard Ni/on. 

Most of the big wheels on the board of direct- 
ors of the Coke Company aie either involved w;. th 
the Morgan banks in some capacity (through a rej.a- 
tive for instance) or arc invoJv'-ecJ in at least one 
of Coke’s subsidiaries. 

For example. Director Hiomas Clu’atc is a part- 
ner of White Weld and Co-“a Moigan-uwned investment 
house. He is also a director of Coca-CoLa Intcramer- 
ica and his brother-in-law is president of the Mor- 
gan Guaranty Trust Co. 

These gentlemen represent the "besr" 
the U.S. has to offer--from a corp'M-a’ e pcint at' 
view and , whiJe some ot rhoii brorlu.r.s in oi : ur 

steel, or banking are loath to brag about Mic i r 
broad range of money-making interests, the Co .a-Cola 
men are proud--and want us to be proud- -of "Co:a 
Colaism". 
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So while most U.S. corporations are discreet 
in publicizing their international intentions. Co- 
ca Cola expects us to delight in the image of the 
whole wcrl'l united under the banner of the Coke 
. ju igiua- ai . races, colors, creeds, national! - 
t e; singing "It's the real thing". Meanwhile, be- 
! md ’■he blood sugar rushes and the slick adver- 
"^’sing is the all too real fact that Coke is 
getting th ci r lift at our expense. 
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AFTER THE AMBUSH 
By Frank A. Cross, Jr, 

The word was passed back 
Through the file-- "dinks ahead." 

Some in our file pulled a cordon 
Around the two mud hootches, 

Whi’e others broke off 
And moved closer. 

Stalking, wondering, watching 
--left, right, forward, behind. 

The mud walls 

Weie. blackened from napalm. 

But the families had lived. 

They stood before us. 

Frightened, bewildered, hateful. 

An old man, two old women. 

One young woman, five small children. 

Big John demanded, "Can Cuoc!" 

The old man reached in 

The pocTet, of his black shirt 

And pushed the ID card toward us , 

I watched the youngest, a little girl, 

Clutch the old man's leg 

And her eyes grow big 

IVhen he pleaded for his card. 

Big John looked at the card 

and fingered the safety on his 16. 

"Where's your son, old man? 

VC on the hill?" 

I bent forward 

to ease the pressure 

of rucksack straps from my shoulders, 

and looked from 

The frightened eyes of the old man, 
to the cringing eyes of the young woman. 

To the hard, 

Smooth swept ground 
In front'of the hootches, 

To the small pot of dried com. 

--30-- 

[this poem is taken from "Winning Hearts and 
Minds", wax poems by Vietnam Veterans.] 

ft /?########### #################### 

REGRETS FOR LOST TIME 

Ti)e blue sky purposely shines out to tease me, 
liight months now I have lost in the grip of the 

fetters . 

And a day seems worth a thousand taels of gold. 

When shall I ever again enjoy days of freedom? 

-- from the Prison Diary of Ho Chi Minh 
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TOP: Americans drinking Coca-Cola in Nail'obi, Kenya. 
SEE STORY PAGE 10 

Photo by Mike Shuster Credit: LNS 


BOTTOM: A typical scene in slums of Caracas, Venezuela featuring ubiquitous 
Coca-Cola signs . 

SEE STORY ON PAGE 10 



















TOP: CBS- TV cartoon 

CREDIT: PITTSBURGH FAIR WITNESS/LNS 


BOTTOM LEFT: Nixon^s unemployment cartoon 
CREDIT: WASHINGTON PARK SPIRIT/LNS 

BOTTOM RIGHT: Nguyen Thai Binh, a Vietnamese 
student who was killed during a sRyjack 
attcm])t . 

SEE STORY PAGE 4 
CREDIT:LNS 
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TOP : Robe 1 .1 iv.g p rT (j'ler.-. 

[Diawing can be used horizontally j 
CRPDIT: THP GRl^AT SPPGK.LPD BiRL'/L\'S 


BOTTOM RIGHT: Hospital doctors and admini- 
stration oppressing nurses. 

CREDIT: THE GRAPE/ LNS 


BOn'OM LEFT; Some recent examples o£ human beings used as 
guinea pigs: 1) mentally retarded children injected with 
heparixis virus; 2) elderly patients injected with live 
tumurb; 5.'^ poor blacks with syphilis were not treated so 
the disease courd be studied (spirochete pictured]; 4) 
prisoners taking part in malaria research; 5) women 
g^ven placebos in a study of psydiological effects of 
contracepti i/es ; and 6) prisoners taking part in study 
of simulated weightlessness. Grafic by Paul Bruner 
Credit -LNS 
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